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The interior of the basilica of Farenzo, with VI Century mosaics. 
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THE MONUMENTS OF THE ADRIATIC 
ITALIA REDENTA. 


By Gurpo CALzA 


Inspector of the Royal Excavations at Ostia. 


OME and Venice, the two light- 
houses of Latin civilization in 
the Mediterranean, still illumine 

with the clearest of lights the monu- 
ments of this tenth region of the Italy 
of Augustus— Venetia et Histria—which 
has been today reunited to the mother 
country, after more than a century of 
foreign domination. 

Nowhere else has the life of the past 
partaken, through its monuments, of 
the life of the present so much as in 
Venezia Giulia; one recognizes the very 
expression of the common fatherland in 
the buildings of Friuli and Istria, re- 
animated, as they are by the love and 
study of the newly redeemed peo- 
ple, because the cities through which 
the triumphant Italian army—like the 
Consular Army 177 vears before Christ 
—passed from the Timavo to Quarnero, 
still preserve both the outward appear- 
ance and the spirit of Roman colonies 
—Aquileia, Trieste, Parenzo, Pola. 

The Roman domination, which lasted 
five centuries, has left such records of 
its civilizing power that no other 
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government has been able to obliterate 
or to hide them. Only one power— 
Venice—was ever able to place itself 
beside that of Rome; and from this 
double sovereignty developed the char- 
acter and spirit, the language, customs 
and art of the people and of the region. 
The life of ancient Rome, as told in 
her monuments is not taciturn and 
motionless here, but comes close to us, 
palpitating and living, returning by 
means of this dominion of the “‘Seren- 
issima’’ which reanimates its aspect 
and spirit with the new healthy vigor of 
youth. This Latin civilization, which 
penetrates the lights and shadows of the 
Byzantine period, may seem to have 
become contaminated and to have lost 
itself in the forms of the Orient and in 
the brutality of the last Barbarian in- 
vasions, but you will find it still here on 
the borderland of the newer Adriatic 
power, which has refreshed its language, 
revivified its art and renewed its do- 
minion. 

When in the year 991, the Doge 
Pietro Orseolo, set out to conquer Dal- 
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Fig. 1. The Temple of Augustus which again forms part of the Forum of the City of Pola, after 
the removal of obstructing houses. 


matia, celebrating his victory with the 
famous Espousal of the Sea: ‘‘ We 
espouse thee, O Sea, in sign of our real 
and everlasting dominion,” there were 
still memorials of Rome everywhere 
to a great extent, as Cassiodorus, the 
Minister of Theodoric, boasts; “a 
province peopled with olive-orchards, 
crowned with grape-vines adorned with 
fertile fields, because of which it is not 
false to say that it is the smiling coun- 
try of Ravenna, the provision-room 
of the royal palace; with the admir- 
able climate it enjoys—a delicious and 
voluptuous resort. Nor is it an ex- 
aggeration to say it has inlets compar- 
able to those celebrated ones of Baiae, 
where the surging sea imprisoning 
itself in cavities in the earth becomes 
placid like lovely pools of still water 
where the fish are tender and the shell- 
fish abundant. Many palaces, rising 


proudly at a distance, seem like pearls 
arranged on the head of a beautiful 
woman, and prove in what esteem our 
forbears must have held this province, 
that they adorned it with so many ed- 
ifices. A series of very beautiful islets 
lies parallel to the coast; they are of 
great utility, because they protect 
boats from sudden squalls and enrich 
the farmers and gardeners with their 
abundant produce. This province is 
an ornament to Italy, a joy to the rich, 
a fortune to those of modest estate.”’ 
The same army that had brought re- 
demption to the people wished to in- 
itiate the redemption of the Roman, 
Byzantine and Venetian memorials in 
these Istrian cities scattered along the 
eastern coast of that Hadria which had 
defended them from the assaults of the 
Goths, Saracens, Lombards, Croats, 
and Magyars. And, in the first mil- 
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Fig. 2. The Amphitheatre at Pola. 


itary government set up in Venezia 
Giulia, there was an office of the Fine 
Arts which at once began the work of 
recovery, protection, restoration and 
resurrection of the buildings.and works 
of art that Austria neither could nor 


would bring to light. We searched 
Pola for records of Rome. As Pola 
still presents the appearance of a 
flourishing Roman municipium, with 
its dignified and refined architectural 
style of the Augustan age, it is a crime 
for the Austrians to have placed a mask 
over the characteristically Italian face 
of Roman Pola—the fortified port, 
which Napoleon would have construct- 
ed instead at the Bocche di Cattaro. 

If the legend of the Argonauts 
springs from remote origins, Pola begins 
her historical existence as a border- 
fortress for defense against the restless 
Liburnians and her monumental glory 
begins when Augustus extends the 
frontiers of Italy to the Quarnero. For 
five centuries, no one touched her 
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crown of walls with the Capitol on the 
summit of the hill and fourteen gates 
opening toward land and sea. There 
still remain the Porta Gemina, Porta 
Ercole, and Porta Aurea which, until 
1820 leaned against the arch of the 
Sergi, but which we have now restored 
to its original admirable proportions. 
This arch, erected by the devotion of a 
woman in memory of her husband and 
children, at the end of the street leading 
from the Imperial Forum to the Sinus 
Flanaticus was drawn about the end of 
1400 by Fra Gioconda, and_ later 
Michelangelo, Battista Sangallo and 
Baldassera Peruzzi. Their drawings are 
still preserved in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence. And the fame of Roman Pola 
was such that the temple of Augustus, 
a model of architectural elegance, was 
also drawn by Andrea Palladio, the 
talented architect of Vicenza. 
Moreover there was someone in the 
XVII century, who wished to recon- 
struct this little temple at Venice, 
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Fig. 3. The atrium of the famous basilica 


of Bishop Euphrasius at Parenzo. 


(VI Century.) 
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because by means of it, a most useful 
school of architecture would be opened 
to the view of all. After we had de- 
molished two wretched houses that hid 
its facade, this temple of Augustus 
[Fig. 1.] which Napolecn wished rep- 
resented on the medal commemorat- 
ing the conquest of Istria, has 
returned to the light of the Forum, 
while the arch of the Sergi invites 
the new citizens of Italy to pass 
beneath it. These two buildings, 
together with the three perfectly 
preserved gates and the ruins of the 
theater and amphitheater which the 
Emperor Vespasian built and gave to 
his beautiful Istrian Liberta Cenide are 
the most conspicuous memorials of 
Roman Pola. |[Fig. 2.] 

And in the midst of the Forum, which 
speaks to us of Rome, the Palazzo Pub- 
lico rehearses in its many restorations 
the history and vicissitudes of the 
medieval and Renaissance city. Con- 
structed in 1296 on the ruins of the 
Temple of Diana, a pendant to that of 
Augustus, it appears in a XVII cen- 
tury print still battlemented, with a 
row of pointed windows, and Roman- 
esque and Renaissance motives in the 
columns, arches, pilasters, and sculp- 
tures. But we no longer see it as 
Dante saw this palace of the medieval 
tyrants and of the terrible Sergi Cas- 
tropola family whose name and mem- 
orials still live even today. Too 
many are the ruins today, there, where 
there were still public buildings and 
churches and palaces when the poet 
guest of the Abbey of San Michelebin 
Monte, on one of the seven hills of Pola, 
fixed the frontier of Italy at the Quar- 
nero—‘‘che Italia chiude ei suoi termini 
bagna.’’—The sepulchres of the Roman 
metropolis were still in place along the 
road outside the Arch of the Sergi, 
those sarcophaguses in which, after the 
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year 100 Venezia placed the mortal re- 
mains of the heads of the Republic, 
such as the tombs of the Doges Gia- 
como and Lorenzo Tiepolo in the 
Church of Santi Giovanni and Paoloin 
Venice. 

The Basilica of Santa Maria Formosa, 
built in the sixth century, is also a ruin; 
from it come the four columns of the 
Ciborium in San Marco in Venice, 
masterpieces of that Christian sculp- 
ture which came to its birth at Pola 
when, at Ravenna, the art of carving 
had already been lost. And the 
Church of San Francesco had only just 
been built—that jewel of Venetian 
Gothic Architecture, simple, severe, 
and nude in general effect, with the 
wealth of ornament only displayed on 
the front in the portal set into a kind of 
niche, entirely clothed with the most 
beautiful carvings, deep-cut sprays of 
foliage and little twisted columns. Aus- 
tria dishonored it as a clothing ware- 
house for her navy; but it is now the 
Lapidario and the Museum of all the 
Pagan and Christian memorials of Pola. 
What a contrast between the character 
of history and that of art during this 
third century after the year thousand! 
The cities of the Istrian coast, having 
passed at the end of the Byzantine 
domination in 1209 under the patri- 
archs of Aquileia, shake off the unbear- 
able yoke and swear faith to Venice. 
All these maritime cities have a crown 
of walls and towers to defend their 
little ports shut in between the houses 
and the forest of sails. 

These cities are the first to give the 
greeting of the mother-country to the 
Crusaders as they go sailing back to- 
ward Venice—and among them is Pa- 
renzo, Parenzo with her marvelous ba- 
silica erected in the sixth century by 
Bishop Euphrasius, who lavished upon 
it all the treasures of Byzantine art. 
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Fig. 4. Choir stalls in the tasilica at Parenzo. XV Century Italian wood-carving. ; di 
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Facing west, preceded by a quadri- 
portico and the baptistry, this church 
lifts its mosaic incrusted facade above 
the atrium. [Fig. 3] The interior has 
three naves and two rows of columns 
with capitals in various styles, some 
almost imitating those of San Vitale at 
Ravenna, others those of Santa Sophia, 
others are in composite style. The 
walls of the apse are incrusted with 
porphyry, mother-of-pearl and serpen- 
tine taken from the near-by temple of 
Neptune, of which only the basement 
remains. ‘The bishop’s throne is in the 
centre of the apse, and high up, above 
the calote, gleams a glass tesselated 
mosaic with a gold ground, representing 
the Virgin and the Patrons, like those 
in the churches at Ravenna. Before 
the apse is the ciborium over the high 
altar, erected in 1277 with sixth century 
columns and capitals; and added to it is 
the superb baldachin with those mar- 
velous mosaics, executed perhaps by 
the same workmen who decorated the 
golden fields in the atrium of San 
Marco. [Frontispiece and Fig. 4.] 

The first signs of ogee architecture 
assert themselves in the XIV century 
—long left to the churches and cloisters. 
This new art issues forth to make the life 
of the municipii and the citizens beau- 
tiful and free. Moreover, the Town 
Halls, proclaiming the new power of 
Venice, raise towers and build loggia 
beside them, for it is now the time for 
public meetings and harangues. 

Venetian Gothic architecture extends 
the use of balconies on private houses, 
and garlands the windows in the reced- 
ing arches with bouquets of foliage, 
dividing them in double lights with 
small spiral columns. The houses at 
Parenzo are all a perfect joy and there 
is one at Pirano that has a motto ex- 
pressing disdain of gossips:—Lassa pur 
dir (just let them talk.) [Fig. 5.] 
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Pointed-arch architecture has now in 
1400 become a type of national Istrian 
Art. The Duomo of Muggia still pre- 
serves its facade with the great sixteen- 
mullioned rose window with a little 
Madonna set like a gem in the center. 
And the Cathedral at Capo d’Istria, re- 
constructed in 1445, has three great 
arches carried upon foliated capitals 
that support little pinnacles with saints 
standing in niches. The upper part, in 
the Lombard style, was finished in1598. 
Like these of the coast, the inland cities 
have also received the imprint of Venice 
—Montona and Albona and Pisino are 
gems still enclosed in their Venetian 
setting. You find the symbol and seal 
of Venetian sovereignty on every hand. 

The lion of St. Mark arose in the XIV 
century to cancel and replace the arms 
of the patriarchs of Aquileia; and each 
repeats words of Faith and Justice, like 
those carved on the lion of the tower at 
Parenzo: Fate giustizia e daro pace al 
vostro paese (Execute justice and I will 
give peace to your land). And, with 
peace, art renders the hand of the 
humblest workman more skilful; while 
the goldsmiths apply themselves to fus- 
ing and chiseling gold and silver (and 
the chalices, crosses and silver altar- 
pieces in the Istrian churches number a 
thousand), painting issues from its 
humble station and decorates the 
churches of Capo d’Istria and Pirano 
with canvases and frescoes, such as 
those by Cima da Conegliano, Bernardo 
Parentino, and Vittore Carpaccio. But 
the wars between Venice and Austria, 
pestilences in 1600, and the bloody 
piracy of the Uscocchi leave these 
flourishing cities of Venezia Giulia 
deserted and ruinous. This explains 
why Venice herself, after having beau- 
tified these cities with monuments, 
should have despoiled them of their 
marbles and columns. 
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Fig. 5. Pirano—The house that has the motto ‘‘ Lassa pur dir.’’ An example of pointed-arch architecture. 
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Fig. 7. A detail of the pavement and mosaic in the basilica of Bishop Theodore at Aquileia. 


Iacopo Sansovino, the clever archi- 
tect of the library and loggetta of San 
Marco was charged to transport mar- 
bles from Pola to Venice; and he 
thought: ‘““Even Rome would be happy 
to be despoiled of her marvelous marble 
vestment in order that Venice—alma et 
sacra like herself may adorn herself 
with them.”’ So the columns from the 
Basilica of Santa Maria del Canneto at 
Pola are now on the stairway of the 
Library of San Marco at Venice. 

At Trieste, however, nothing speaks 
of Venice. It is the Rome of Augustus 
that is ever present here within the 
towered circle of the walls with the arch 
Riccardo at the beginning of the street 


that leads from the port up to the cap- 
itol. And, on the summit of the hills, 
—as in the Urbs— are the citadel and 
the Capitoline Temple, some columns 
from which are in the bell-tower of 
“San Giusto,’”’ the ancient sanctuary 
which contains in its complex architec- 
tural lines a treasure of memories and 
reflections, the whole history of the city 
from the time of the Romans to the 
adventurous Napoleonic epoch. 

The Basilica of San Giusto is a 
delicious building, like all buildings 
that display evidences of an ingenious 
art and the succession of the ages. Con- 
structed in the XIV century by uniting 
two small, more ancient, churches, and 
finished with stone brought from Rome 
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(the portal is in fact decorated with 
busts of the Barbi family), it was ded- 
icated to the soldier-martyr San Giusto, 
whose story is told with the vivacious 
narrative realism of the Gothic school 
in the frescoes of the apse and left nave. 
In them dominates the figure of the 
saint, rather Byzantine in character, 
who protects and holds in close embrace 
an exact image of the city surrounded 
with walls. But the great glory of San 
Giusto is the mosaics; belonging to the 
last Latin period, still pure and virile, 
are the figures of the twelve Apostles; of 
the last Byzantine period, still very 
brilliant with gems and gold, are the 
Virgin and the Child; while in the upper 
calote of the apse, the martyrs San 
Giusto and San Servolo on either side of 
the Redeemer represent this art about 
the year 1000. It would seem in fact 
that all the ages have left traces. of 
themselves in this Basilica which in- 
voke the voices of the past in the most 
diverse forms of architecture and art. 
The Roman Temple, the primitive ba- 
silica, the Byzantine mosaics, the XIV 
century arch, the elongated Roman- 
esque statue of San Giusto, the unequal 
columns of the Barbarian epoch, the 
Barocco frescoes of Quaglia are so many 
signs and pledges left by the ages in one 
solemn monument. And yet what 
bizarre harmony composes this in- 
genuous but solemn disorder! [Fig. 6] 

Aquileia also leads us back to Rome. 
This colony—Latin by right, the most 
northern in Italy—has this year at- 
tained the twenty-first centenary of 
her foundation and has celebrated it by 
her reunion with the Italy of Augustus. 
And, while Rome donated the Cap- 
itoline wolf, we, with the help of the 
soldiers who fought on the Carso, have 
discovered the marvelous remains of 
the second basilica of Bishop Theodore, 
built in the IV century to celebrate the 
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idea of Christianity. The new basilica 
forms a pendant to the one found some 
years ago beneath the pavement of the 
present basilica which was erected by 
the warrior Patriarch Popone in 1200. 
[Figs. 7, 8.] 

Both these basilicas, partly covered 
by later buildings, have magnificient 
mosaics, and reproduce the earliest con- 
ception of the Christian basilica with- 
out apse, and without altar or throne 
for the bishop. They form two vast 
sumptuous halls, each measuring 37 by 
17 meters, with three naves, and fres- 
coed walls. Perhaps Saint Ambrose pre- 
sided here over the famous Council of 
Aquileia. If the interest of Popone’s 
basilica is shown by the majesty and 
strength of the architectural lines, these 
two of Bishop Theodore boast the 
beauty of their mosaics. These mosaics, 
still Roman in technique and style and 
grandeur of conception, express and 
illustrate with admirable force, if not 
with entire perfection, the new idea of 
Christianity. The fresh, elegant orna- 
ments are intertwined in prodigal va- 
riety about the Cross, which lends the 
artist the fundamental motive of deco- 
ration. Iconography is already rich in 
presenting the Christian conception, 
yet it still resorts to symbolism in or- 
der to exact faith, and Christian art 
borrows the freshest, most vivid hints 
and motives from the glorious tradi- 
tions of pagan mosaics, that the new 
idea of Christ may find a rich, noble 
expression in these forms of a well-de- 
veloped art. 

From this art are born the symbols of 
faith; the cock struggling with the tor- 
toise, the goat, the nest of doves, the 
ornamental garlands of grape-vines and 
birds in colored enamel all expressed 
with unwonted freshness and vibrating 
energy. This basilica, in which the 
mosaic is an apostrophe to Bishop 
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Fig. 8. Aquileia—The Basilica of the Patriarch Popone. 


Theodore, was perhaps a school for 
catechumens, if not, indeed, the actual 
residence of the Bishop. This mosaic is 
certainly one of the largest, richest and 
best preserved of early Christian art. 
The work of excavation, executed by 
the Italian army, has been followed by 
a permanent system of preservation; 
and the whole mosaic has been pro- 
tected by a flat cement arch which 
forms a complete canopy over it. 

At Grado, the outermost island of the 
Venetian Lagune, the younger sister of 
Aquileia who received and preserved 
her memorials for four hundred years, 
transmitting them to Venice—at Grado 
also, an excavation I myself made, has 
given us a beautiful mosaic pavement 
belonging to a sixth century structure 
of Bishop Elia, the builder of the basil- 
ica. This new mosaic, on which is in- 
scribed: Servus Jesu Christi Helias 
Episcopus sanctae Aquileiensis Ecclesiae 
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tibi serviens fecit, formed the pavement 
of a diaconium, a kind of sacristy in 
which the Bishop received. It has a 
beautiful ornamental motive designed 
in circles, and displays a representa- 
tion of the cathedra episcopalis and the 
names and titles of the donors, who did 
the work at their own expense. This 
mosaic is to form the pavement of a 
room in the Treasury at Grado, one of 
the richest in the world, containing ex- 
amples of fifth century goldsmith’s art. 

So, this whole region of Venezia 
Giulia, sacred to the Italy of Augustus, 
has now returned to New Italy with all 
her monuments and all the memorials of 
ancient splendor and greatness;it returns 
to form part of the artistic and archaeo- 
logical patrimony of the nation. And for 
its history, art and natural beauty it 
merits the interest, study and love of all 
the world that loves beauty—the beauty 
of Rome and Venice. Rome, Italy. 
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RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 
IN ROME AND AT VEIL. 


By C. DENSMORE CURTIS 


N SPITE of the war the Italian 
excavators have been by no means 
idle and have brought to light in 

Rome or its immediate vicinity a num- 
ber of works of art which will rank 
among the most important known. 
The present article will discuss briefly 
a few of these and reproduce a number 
of photographs which have only recent- 
ly become available for publication and 
will therefore be of especial interest to 
the large number of lovers of Rome 
who have not been able to travel during 
the past few years and have therefore 
not been able to keep in touch with the 
most recent discoveries. 

The most striking and interesting 
among the new monuments which have 
been found is the underground temple 
just outside the Porta Maggiore in 
Rome. In the month of April, 1917, a 
slight sinking of the ground beneath the 
track of the railroad line to Naples led 
to the finding of an air-shaft or light-well 
communicating with an angle of a 
vaulted corridor some fifty feet beneath. 
This corridor, which formed the ancient 
approach to the temple, is preserved 
towards the east, sloping gently up- 
wards, for some go feet from the 
bottom of the light-wcll. (See plan 
Fig. 1.) At that point the walls have 
caved in and its further course cannot 
be traced. 

A short distance to the south of the 
angle with the air-shaft, the corridor 
opens into a small ante-room with a 
mosaic pavement. In the center a 
square opening leads to a descending 
channel for drainage purposes, termi- 
nating some 30 feet to the north in a 
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concave basin. In the vaulted roof of 
the ante-room was once a large rec- 
tangular opening, now walled up for 
safety’s sake as the railway passes 25 
feet above. Before it was walled up 
there was noticed a fragment of wall 
of opus reticulatum which served as a 
parapet on one side. The walls and 


Fig. 1. Plan of the underground temple near the 
Porta Maggiore, Rome. 
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2 Fig. 2. The nave of the undergrond temple, looking toward the apse. 
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Fig. 3. The capture of one of the daughters of Leucippus. 


vauit of the ante-room are covered with 
white stucco with various scenes and 
decorative elements in relief. In addi- 
tion there are two bands of colored wall 
paintings, one near the floor, and one 
just below the spring of the vault. The 
barrel vault is divided into numerous 
compartments, some painted and some 
ornamented with stucco reliefs. 

On the east side of this room are two 
openings, a door below to give access, 
and a window above to give light, to the 
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underground sanctuary, a large room 
about 46 feet in length which has the 
form of an early Christian basilica. The 
central vaulted nave is about 23 feet in 
height and terminates in a semi-circular 
apse (Figs. 2 and 3). On either side of 
the nave are three rectangular piers and 
four vaulted passage ways which give 
access to the two side aisles of which the 
vaults are slightly lower than those of 
the nave. The walls and piers are 
formed of excellent Roman concrete. 
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Fig. 4. Jason and Medea taking the Golden Fleece. 


The solidity of the construction is 
shown by the fact that in spite of the 
frequent passing of heavy trains over- 
head, the delicate stucco covering on 
the walls is practically uninjured. The 
date, to judge from the evidence of the 
concrete, might be anywhere in the 1st 
century, A. D., possibly nearer the end 
than the beginning. For students of 
the history of architecture the impor- 
tance of finding a building of basilica 
form at such an early date is too ob- 


vious to require more than passing 
mention. 

From the irregularities in the plan 
(See Fig. 1) it is evident that the struc- 
ture was formed by digging out from 
the original volcanic strata spaces corre- 
sponding to the walls (about 2 feet 
thick) and the piers, leaving as a solid 
mass of earth the portion which was 
later to form the interior of the temple, 
including the vaults. The excavated 
portions were then filled with solid 
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concrete, and when this had set, the 
earth within was removed. The build- 
ing was thus always underground and 
received its only outside light through 
the rectangular opening left in the roof 
of the ante-room. Traces of bronze 
supports in the vaulted openings be- 
tween the nave and side aisles make it 
probable that artificial lighting was also 
employed, with hanging lamps. 

Beneath the rear wall of the apse 
were found two loculi with the bones of 
a young pig and a dog, traces of a 
foundation sacrifice. This shows that 
the building was used as a temple, as 
does also the fact that the main axis 
runs exactly east and west. 

The decoration was elaborate and is 
still in large part preserved. The floors 
are covered with a mosaic formed of 
fine white cubes with a colored border. 
Set in this pavement were once small 
squares, probably of finer mosaics, 
which have disappeared, leaving only 
the square holes. The walls, including 
the vaulting, are covered with white 
stucco and are ornamented with a great 
variety of excellently modeled stucco 
reliefs (Figs. 3, 4.) with many styl- 
ized figures of Victories, palmettes, 
candelabra, cult implements, genre 
scenes, and also a number of myth- 
ological subjects, among which may 
be mentioned Jason and Medea tak- 
ing the golden fleece, (Fig. 4) Her- 
akles liberating Hesione, the rape of 
one of the daughters of Leucippus 
(Fig. 3), the flaying of Marsyas, the 
rape of Ganymede etc. The most 
important relief occupies the half-dome 
of the apse (Fig. 2) and represents, 
it seems to me, Sappho in the act of 
making the famous ‘‘Leukadian Leap” 
in her attempt to obtain relief from her 
hopeless love for Phaon. Sappho, with 
lyre in hand, is depicted as springing 
from the cliff of Leukas. Below in the 
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Fig. 5. Terra cotta statue of Apollo from Veii (front). 
VIth Century, B. C. 


sea a Triton spreads out a garment to 
break her fall. Opposite on a height 
stands Apollo, who had a temple on the 
spot, and to whom, according to Ovid 
(Heroides XV) Sappho promised to 
dedicate her lyre if he would be pro- 
pitious. 
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Fig. 6. Back view of the Apollo from Veii. 


Professor Cumont (Revue Archéo- 
logique, 1918, pp. 52 ff.) has recently 
advance a very attractive theory to the 
effect that the building was used by the 
Neo-Pythagorians for their cult prac- 
tices. The decoration, certainly, is de- 
rived from Greek sources, with no 
Oriental and with no early Christian 


motives. When brilliantly lighted, the 
gleaming white walls and the graceful 
reliefs make the place seem cheerful and 
spacious, even though it isunderground. 
With the inner lights extinguished and 
one solitary lamp in the vault of the 
ante-room giving a subdued illumina- 
tion in accordance with the original’in- 
tention when that was the only opening 
to the outer air, the effect is indescrib- 
ably mysterious and imposing, and yet 
even so not gloomy and forbidding, as 
must have been the case in a heavy, in- 
artistic sanctuary devoted to an Orien- 
tal cult such, for example, as the Mith- 
raeum below the church of S. Clemente. 

Another discovery in Rome itself is 
that of the so-called Palatine Vic- 
tory an original Greek work repre- 
senting probably a Nereid and dating 
from the early fourth century B. C. 
This was found on the Palatine by 
Commendatore Boni in 1918 while ex- 
cavating the ruins of a medieval fortifi- 
cation on the slope leading up from the 
Arch of Titus to the Palace of Do- 
mitian. The statue is one of the few 
Greek originals which have come to 
light in Rome. It is slightly under life 
size. The head, arms and feet are miss- 
ing, but even so the effect is most pleas- 
ing on account of the excellent execu- 
tion of form and drapery. It is of about 
the same period as the mounted Amazon 
from Epidaurus in the National Mu- 
seum at Athens, but is of much superior 
workmanship. 

Other discoveries of importance have 
been made in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Rome, such as that of the inter- 
esting columbaria beside S. Paolo Fuori 
le Mura and beneath the church of S. 
Sebastiano on the Appian Way. At 
Ostia, too, much that is new has been 
found, but it is from a site a little to the 
north of Rome, at Veli, that the most 
striking results have been obtained. 
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For some years past fragments of early 
votive offerings have been found from 
time to time near the bottom of the deep 
ravine above which on the south side 
rises the little village of Isola Farnese. 
Investigations on a terrace on the north 
bank led in the year 1916 to the dis- 
covery of a large temple enclosure with 
the foundations of a temple of the sixth 
century B.C. The site was in use even 
in earlier times as is shown by the pres- 
ence of hut foundations of the Villanova 
period, and by house foundations of the 
seventh century. At a much later 
period a Roman road was cut through 
the sacred precinct, and at that time a 
group of terra cotta fragments from the 
sixth century temple together with 
others of a later date were carefully 
lined up in a trench at one side of the 
road and covered over with earth, 
doubtless out of reverence for their 
religious character. Among these were 
fragments of four life size terra cotta 
statues of the end of the sixth century 
B. C. which evidently formed together 
a group which was placed on a pedestal 
in the temple as an ex-voto. 

The best preserved of these figures 
is a most vigorous and life-like statue of 
Apollo 5 feet 9 inches in height (Figs. 5, 
and 6). The god is clad in a short, 
tightly fitting chiton and a still shorter 
himation which leaves the right arm 
and shoulder bare. He strides forward 
with the right leg well advanced. On 
account of the rapid motion his gar- 
ments press tightly against his form in 
front and flutter slightly out behind. 
The hair is bound by a cord which sur- 
rounds the forehead and passes behind 
the ears. Below the cord behind nine 
long curls hang down the back. The 
entire figure was cast in one piece and 
offers the best example so far known of 
the skill which was obtained by workers 
in terra cotta at that early period, a 
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skill which is attested by early writers, 
but not hitherto substantiated by the 
actual finds. The colors are remarkably 
well preserved. The flesh tints are, as 
usual on archaic male figures, of a 
brownish red, while the hair and eye- 
brows are black. The mantle is covered 
with a light yellow slip and has a red- 
dish violet border. Tradition speaks of 
a guild of famous workers in terra cotta 
who lived at Veii and who were sum- 
moned to Rome to assist in decorating 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
With this statue before us we appre- 
ciate as never before the wonderful 
effect which the huge cult statues of 
the early temples must have produced 
on the beholders, an effect often men- 
tioned by ancient writers, but hitherto 
held to have been an exaggeration due 
to lack of knowledge of more advanced 
artistic products. It is even possible 
now to understand the references to the 
painting red of the faces of cult statues 
on festival days. Experiments made on 
the Veii fragments show that a simple 
anointing with oil gives a brilliant 
glossy surface to the flesh tints. 
Together with the Apollo was found 
a fragment representing a captured 
deer lying on its back with its feet 
bound together. On the same plinth 
are two human feet and traces of 
a lion’s skin, enough to show that the 
statue was that of Herakles and that, 
as Dr. Giglotti, the director of the Villa 
Giulia Museum, has cleverly pointed 
out, the two statues formed part of a 
group representing a myth, unknown in 
literature, but depicted on several 
early vase paintings, referring to a con- 
test between Apollo and Herakles over 
one of the sacred deer at Delphi. Exca- 
vations still continue at Veii and it is to 
be hoped that they will prove as fruitful 
in the future as they have in the past. 
C. DENSMORE CuRTIS. 


American Academy in Rome. 
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CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


By Virct, BARKER 


T THE Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
A burgh, there is now on view, for 
the first time in America since the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, an ade- 
quate showing of contemporary Euro- 
pean painting. True, after we became 
one of the Allies in the war, we had 
the good fortune to see throughout the 
country various exhibitions of the work 
of artists whose governments had com- 
missioned them to record the tremen- 
dous event; but the interest awakened 
by those exhibitions was not primarily 
artistic, for they were essentially a 
sort of glorified propaganda. It is 
quite otherwise with the 19th Inter- 
national Exhibition, the importance of 
which is entirely esthetic. 

The predominant significance of this 
series since its beginning has consisted 
in its international character. The 
uniqueness of this claim upon the 
attention of art lovers has already been 
mentioned in the pages of this maga- 
zine; accordingly all that is needed now 
is the reminder that among American 
exhibitions only the one in Pittsburgh 
affords opportunity to see what Euro- 
pean men are painting. Because of the 
exceptional degree of interest in such 
work after six years without it, and 
because of the necessary limits of maga- 
zine space, this article will be confined 
to a survey of the foreign work—which 
means a little less than half of the entire 
show. 

In this series it has been the custom 
to invite one painter to fill an entire 
room with his work. It is only fitting 
that any man accorded so great an 
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honor should have already reached 
eminence in his profession; and this is 
certainly true of this year’s recipient— 
Emile René Ménard. His seven pastels 
and fifteen oils, varied as they are in 
size and subject, make a singularly 
harmonious room. His technical mas- 
tery can be assumed from the simple 
fact that he was asked to contribute so 
large a group of pictures; but one par- 
ticular aspect of his technique deserves 
mention. His handling of the problem 
of direct illumination by the morning 
or afternoon sun is unquestionably the 
most consistently successful since the 
days of Turner; and when it is admitted 
that Ménard can be named in the same 
breath with the famous Englishman, 
the highest praise has been accorded. 
However, the characteristic of these 
pictures which will perhaps have the 
widest appreciation from the crowds 
visiting the exhibition is their imagina- 
tive quality. They make visible that 
other-worldly innocence and charm 
which permeate the lyrical poetry of 
Henry Vaughan and William Blake; 
they create for our own eyes such a 
vision of antiquity as George Gissing 
carried about within him and into which 
he fled for fefuge when the burden of 
his personal life became too great to 
bear. There is in Ménard’s painting no 
“surge and thunder of the Odyssey;”’ 
there are only tranquil sunsets, and 
dryads in a wood, and lovers in a field, 
and shepherds tending their sheep, and 
Aphrodite herself—‘‘Goddess excel- 
lently bright’’—rising from the foam 
of far-surrounding seas. With his 


“A Man from Arran.” Sir William Orpen (English). 


In this self-portrait the painter stands out aggressively demanding one’s attention; but 
the demand is soundly based upon positive qualities of character superbly rendered 
in paint. 


“Auguste Rodin.”” Jacques Emile Blanche (French). 


A portrait of the eminent sculptor somewhat more human than other well-known versions, 
with less of the aloofness of the great artist, but retaining the qualities of forcefulness 
and dignity. 
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“Tell Us a Story.” 
An attractive little study in tempera. 


R. J. Enraght Moony (English). 
The note of childish charm first struck by the faces is delicately 


supported by the background, where the houses seem toy houses and the landscape that of fairy- 
land. 


divine and dream-bound land, all of 
an afternoon quietude, Ménard trans- 
cends the wonted themes of contem- 
porary painting and gives us glimpses 
of a region of calm and joy wherein 
the soul can breathe and freely be. (See 
cover picture.) 


Leaving out Ménard, it must be 
confessed that France’s representation 
is numerically comparatively small, 
with only about thirty canvases. This 
might be considered only natural in 
view of the extraordinary losses suffered 
by that country during the war; but 
the note of apology is not needed for 
the simple reason that the quality of 
these works is such that they fully 
maintain the traditional reputation of 
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that country. Charles Cottet sends a 
powerful panorama of a Spanish city; 
Le Sidaner, two plein-air studies; Dau- 
chez, two straightforwardly patterned 
canvases; Henri Martin, two charac- 
teristic versions of strong sunlight, one 
of them of gigantic proportions. The 
Impressionalists are here in the persons 
of Maufra, Monet, Moret, Pissaro, 
Sisley, and others. The late Auguste 
Renoir is represented by a fairly large 
canvas, “Rowers at Chatou,”’ a lovely 
example of his glowing, sensuous color. 
The brilliancy of the sunshine on the 
walls and water and figures is something 
that leaps out at you across the gallery 
in a most delightful fashion; the canvas 
truly sings. As a whole, the French 
representation makes it evident that 
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“‘Basque Types.” 


Valentin de Zubiaurre (Spanish). 


The carefully wrought detail and elaborate pattern in no wise weaken the power of this painting. The 
unusual color treatment, involving a pervading and somewhat inexplicable greenness, accentuates 


the feeling of sombre remoteness. 


that country still remains a devoted 
guardian of the tradition of painting, 
in so far as this exists at all in our 
modern world. 

England, too, in her turn maintains 
a tradition—her tradition—most strik- 
ingly exemplified in portraiture. 
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George Coates’ ““The Walker Brothers;’ 
William Nicholson’s ‘‘Walter Greaves;” 
Sir William Orpen’s brilliant “rendi- 
tion” of Mrs. St. George; Sir Arthur 
Cope’s “Kenneth Mathieson, Esq.””— 
these are all in their separate ways 
examples of the characteristic British 
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“Rushing Stream, Lapland.”’ 


Helmur Osslund (Swedish). 


The pronounced linear pattern and bold color which characterize all the Scandinavian groups are strikingly 
exemplified in this canvas. 


refinement and dignity, which rise with 
comparative ease on occasion into 
nobility. After the noise and confusion 
of the excessively vociferous move- 
ments’’ with which we have been tried 
for so many years, we may well be 
heartily grateful to those who are great 
enough to maintain the tradition of 
dignity and repose. This same spirit 
animates an unusual painting by the 
well-known Scotchman, D. Y. Camer- 
on; a low-arched bridge strides across 
the center of the picture towards the 


distant city the buildings of which are 
outlined against an evening sky. It is 
a thing of the quietest simplicity, full 
of a loving emphasis upon the strength 
of line which one would expect from a 
great etcher. Continuous with the 
International Exhibition there is a 
large group of Cameron’s etchings 
being shown around the gallery of the 
sculpture hall. 

To the Englishman Russell Flint 
this year falls the distinction of showing 
two lovely water colors: one of them 
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attracts especial attention through its 
piquant combination of oriental pat- 
tern with occidental realistic treat- 
ment. Sydney Lee’s “House of Mys- 
tery”’ is an unusual instance of an 
inanimate object being invested with 
a personality almost human in its 
expressiveness. It is impossible to 
note in turn all of the notable contribu- 
tions from Great Britain, for this group 
is numerically the strongest of all 
except our own; but within it are in- 
cluded works by Sir Frank Brangwyn, 
Stanhope Forbes, Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen, Richard Jack, Laura Knight, 
Ambrose McEvoy, Gerald Moira, Julius 
Olsson, Charles Shannon, Charles Sims, 
and G. Spencer Watson. 

One school of painters has oppor- 
tunity to attract considerable attention 
to itself as a group; for one room is 
filled with work from Sweden. The 
Scandinavian countries generally tend 
to daring experiments in art, many of 
their artists venturing to the extremes 
of radicalism. Certainly this room of 
Swedish work at the 19th International 
is notable for its pronounced emphasis 
upon both strength of linear pattern 
and boldness of color. Fjaestad’s 
“Hoar Frost”’ and Schultzberg’s ‘“Win- 


ter Evening’’ make use of the decora- 
tive possibilities of heavy snowfalls. 
Prince Eugen’s large painting of “Fac- 
tories,’ in superficial contrast as to 
subject matter, yet helps to establish 
the general characteristic already noted. 

Other countries represented are Den- 
mark, Norway, Switzerland, and Rus- 
sia. From Italy comes a quaint and 
charming little glimpse of a formal 
garden, by Emma Ciardi, and two 
paintings by the famous Mancini that 
exemplify his later eccentricities of 
technique, with paint laid on extraordi- 
narily thick and with bits of glass 
embedded to give an illusion of a span- 
gled shawl. Belgium is represented by 
a half dozen or more paintings by as 
many different artists; and the Spanish 
work, consisting of examples by five 
men, attracts marked attention be- 
cause of the uniformly bold yet dis- 
tinctly different and individual methods 
of treatment. 

All in all, the foreign work now being 
shown in Pittsburgh is as significant as 
it is varied, and the importance of this 
opportunity after so long a deprivation 
should not be overlooked by those who 
would be informed at first hand con- 


cerning contemporary painting. 
—Carn2gie Institute, Pittsburgh 


VENICE 


O lovely city, through whose still lagoons 
Tall prows stir suddenly from waters green 
Which lap against the marble rows of steps 
That lead to palaces of art unseen; 

Slide past me, in a dreamlike golden haze 
And let me guess you from your gay outside, 
While past your palaces and bridges slim 
Toward the blue sea I feel my short life glide. 
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—Katherine Schermerhorn Oliver 
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Portrait Busts, by Jo Davidson 


Marshal Foch, of France Ignace Paderewski, of Poland 


Venizelos, of Greece Lord Rotert Cecil, of Great Britain [2 


CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Jo Davidson’s Portrait Busts at the Reinhardt Galleries. 


The generation that sees a great historic event transpiring in its midst 
usually takes but little note of the artistic record that is made of that event, nor 
little appreciates the importance to succeeding generations of the artistic output 
that helps to illuminate it. This may be due in part to the fact that historical 
events can only be truly analyzed by posterity, and again to the fact that any 
event is prone to be followed by a reaction. Just now the world is assuring itself 
that ithasa surfeit of thoughts of the great war; we are perhaps in the beginning 
of a reaction that tends to minimize it in our perceptions. But another gener- 
ation will see it in all of its momentous aspect, and will give such a consideration 
to its artistic records as we may not feel like giving at the present time. 

Without doubt the most enduring and valuable record that has been made 
in sculpture is contained in the series of portrait busts wrought in the very 
fire of the conflict by the American sculptor, Jo Davidson. More idealistic 
conceptions may have been made already, and may be made in the future, but so 
far as human documents go, it is doubtful if anything surpasses these portraits 
of statesmen and great military characters, whom Mr. Davidson has delineated 
in the midst of their great labors, just as they looked when they were shaping 
history. It takes no stretch of the imagination to conceive the immense impor- 
tance which the future will set,by them. A hundred or a thousand years from 
now these bronze relics undoubtedly will have become as historic as the great 
conflict itself. 

New York has seen this great series of war-time sculptures, for they have been 
on view at the Reinhardt Galleries fora month. Next season many more Amer- 
icans will have a chance to see them, for the authorities of five museums have 
made arrangements to show them—the Chicago Art Institute, the Rochester 
Museum, the Toledo Museum, the Milwaukee Art Institute and the Denver 
Art Association. 

The story of how they were made will become a tradition of the portraits. 
When the armistice was declared, and the statesmen of the nations set off for 
Paris to remake the world, with the military and naval leaders who had fought 
the war at their elbows, Mr. Davidson conceived the idea of portraying them in 
sculpture. He too, went to Paris and embarked upon a campaign. Those who 
know the sculptor and his high strung personality, can appreciate the following 
picture drawn by Francis Mono, French art critic: 

‘Each one of these portraits represents a conquest. One does not know 
what to admire most; the obstinacy and audacity used by the artist to acquire 
access to these different great men, since he was able to force his way to all his 
sitters, or the energy and high tension under which he modelled each of these 
effigies in two or three hours, in the corner of the offices of the Commander-in- 
Chief, or in the study of the tired and overworked diplomat. One must have seen 
Mr. Davidson at work to be able to imagine with what rapidity he can construct 
a mask, make a resemblence with his hands, and bring out in a moment from the 
inert clay, a startling, life-like portrait.”’ 
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‘The most picturesque of these instantaneous portraits is the first in date, 
and the most precious of the series, the bust of Marshal Foch, so life-like and so 
brusque that it makes one think of a contrasting sketch in black and white. He 
sat for the sculptor in the military headquarters at Senlis on the 24th of November, 
1918. It was his ambition to make a portrait of the conqueror of Germany that 
prompted Mr. Davidson to make a trip to Paris the day the armistice was signed, 
as Houdon in other times traversed the Atlantic to make a portrait of Washington 
the day after the signing of the Declaration of Independence.”’ 

The sculptor has expressed for after ages exactly what he saw in the faces of 
these men who remade a world from angry chaos, and in this perception and in 
this expression has builded a monument for himself. It is the thing he saw and 
interpreted in each countenance that lifts the portraits far above the level of mere 
representation. In Marshal Foch, the sculptor saw the calculating mind and the 
rugged will of the warrior; in Ignace Paderewski he saw the idealist who could 
become a man of action; in Venizelos of Greece he saw the thinker and the builder 
of a nation; in Lord Robert Cecil the man who could resolve in his brain the whole 
scheme of an empire; in Pershing the efficient personality who could marshal a 
human machine and make it operative. 

Going from one to another of his subjects Mr. Davidson has portrayed 
President Wilson, General Diaz, Admiral Benson, Secretary Lansing, Premier 
Clemenceau, Colonel House and President Mazaryk. Twenty-three busts are in 
the exhibition, and others are still to be sent to America. 


Model of the Bahai Temple at the Kevorkian Galleries. 


There is now on exhibition in New York, at the Kevorkian Galleries, a large 
model of the Bahai Temple which is to be erected by the members of that move- 
ment on the shore of Lake Michigan, just north of Chicago. So beautiful is this 
model and so different from anything man has ever before designed, either as an 
abode or as a place of worship, that it has caused much discussion among architects 
and sculptors and in the newspapers. Something of the nature of this sensation 
may be understood from the declaration of Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle, presi- 
dent of the Architectural League of New York, who has declared: “‘It is the first 
new idea in architecture since the thirteenth century.”’ 

Looked at simply as architecture, the expert will analyze the Bahai temple 
and say that it is a marvelously clever adaptation and rearrangement along novel 
lines of the essential points of all previous schools of architecture, from the 
Egyptian down to the Gothic. Such an estimate, it would seem, would stamp it 
as eclectic, and that is a term which has come to be associated with much that is 
uninspired in art. This consideration, however, becomes untenable in view of 
the fervor with which the architect and sculptor who designed it, Mr. Louis 
Bourgeois, declares: “It is Baha Ollah’s temple, I am only the channel through 
which it came!’ So it must be regarded psychologically, as a religious expression, 
and whatever there is about it that is eclectic must be considered as the symbolism 
of a new faith, the Bahai faith, whica is proclaimed as the essence, minus ali creed, 
of all previous religions. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Model for Bahai Temple, by Louis Bourgeois. 


The Bahai movement probably has 10,000,000 followers in all the countries of 
the earth, and the present head, Abdul Baha, has declared that the temple chosen 
by the American committee of forty-nine will be the prototype of all Bahai 
temples henceforth to be erected; so it is probable that before many years scores 
of structures following Mr. Bourgeois’ design will take form throughout the world. 
This makes the model of such importance that it deserves thorough consideration, 
and in order to understand it one must know something of the Bahai movement. 

Shorn of all personalities, and considered merely in the light of the writings 
of Baha Ollah and Abdul Baha, the Bahai movement is based on the idea that 
there is a spiritual sameness in the messages of all the founders of religions—of 
Zoroaster, Moses, Buddha, Mohammed and Jesus—the only difference being that 
these messages were given in terms made understandable to the people to whom 
they were addressed; and that the creeds and sects grew up afterwards only be- 
cause of the personality of subsequent leaders. The kanishment of prejudice 
and the unity of mankind in a spirit of brotherhood are the first tenets of the 
Bahai movement, if it can be said to have tenets. 

This gives the clue to the eclecticism of Mr. Bourgeois’ temple. In the 
fervor of the Bahai spirit, the architect has put into it the essence of all previous 
architecture that man has evolved. 

The temple is a nine-sided structure, that number being a Bahai symbol. The 
lower story reaches out with nine inverted half circles, like exedras, with a great 
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doorway in the center of each, so that from whatever side one approaches the 
structure it seems to extend its arms in welcome and embrace. This fits the 
Bahai ideal, for the temples of the movement are for the use of everyone, regard- 
less of what views the worshipper may hold on any subject. 

The first floor in its simplicity of line suggests the Greek and Egyptian 
temples, while the treatment of the doors and windows is Romanesque in form, 
and the intricacy of the ornamentation suggests both the Gothic and the Arabic. 

The second story, beautiful in its windowed elegance, while Renaissance in 
line, is purely Gothic in the interlaced arches of its openings. The third story is 
Renaissance, and quiet and restful in feeling. Above it rises a Byzantine dome, 
intricate with symbolism, while, crowning all, the beams of the dome arise like 
hands clasped in prayer, thus imparting that feeling of ascension and aspiration 
heretofore found only in Gothic towers. 

The whole structure is a mass of symbolism, beautifully harmonized and 
blended. In the tracery everywhere may be made out, besides the Bahai symbol 
of the nine pointed star, such designs as the swastika cross, which is the earliest 
religious symbol; the Greek cross; the Roman or Christian cross, the circle, the 
triangle, the double triangle, or Solomon’s seal; the five pointed star, indicating 
the Savior ; the square of the microcosm and the octagon of the macrocosm. 

It will be seen that universality is the keynote of the temple dreamed by Mr. 
Bourgeois. The temple which is to be erected near Chicago will have a diameter 
of 225 feet and a height of 180, and will cost $2,000,000. It is said that a move- 
ment is on the way to erect an even larger temple in the east. 


The National Victory Memorial Building, A National tribute from a Grateful 
Country to its Gallant Soldiers, Sailors and Marines. 


ye THE curtain descends on the last act in the greatest drama of all history, 
comes the consciousness of a demand for a fitting token in commemoration 
of the deeds of American men. 

And so the George Washington Memorial Association rose to the occasion. 
Its project is already under way—A National Victory Memorial Building, which 
will link the glories of Washington and Pershing, the spirit of ’17 and the spirit of 
‘76. The mettle which endured at Valley Forge triumphed in the Argonne. The 
men of ’76 may sleep in peace! 

What, indeed, more fitting than a linking up, for all time, of these great epochs 
of American life? Where, indeed, a place more suitable for such acknowledge- 
ment of a nation’s debt to her men than the nation’s capital? 

Congress has granted the George Washington Memorial Association an ideal 
location on the Mall, in the center of the city of Washington, which formerly was 
occupied by the Pennsylvania Station. 

On this site will be erected, according to designs which have been selected 
in a competition of foremost American architects, a majestic monument—not a 
monument in the accepted meaning of the term, but a monumc nt in the form of a 
spacious and architecturally beautiful building, to be daily devoted to patriotic 
utilities, to national and international conventions and usages, and tc be made 
the center of both American and world activity. This National Memorial 
structure at Washington, of course, is to be apart from the many arches and 
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columns and shafts to be erected in the local communities. It is to be a practical 
mcnument to the memory and eternal honor of the nation’s men and women! 
It must be inspiringly grand and beautiful. The exterior will, therefore, be one 
of the supreme architectural glories of the world. 

The central feature of the edifice will be a national auditorium of spacious 
dimensions, thus giving to the nation’s capital what, strangely enough, it now 
entirely lacks—a public meeting place of ample size. This auditorium will 
seat seven thousand people and will consist of a main floor of thirty-eight 
thousand five hundred square feet, and a gallery of ten thousand square feet. 
Here in the future will be held inaugural receptions, national and interna- 
tional conventions and conferences, concerts, public ceremonies and celebra- 
tions. About the main auditorium will be grouped a number of small halls 
which will be used for the smaller meetings of various military, patriotic, scien- 
tific and like gatherings. On the ground floor, each side of the main auditorium, 
will be rooms set aside as museums for the archives and relics of the Nation’s 
great struggles for Liberty. 

Te construct, equip and endow the building in a manner commensurate with 
the brave deeds which it is to commemorate, will require ten million dollars. 

The George Washington Memorial Association has been authorized by Con- 
gress to raise the money with which to erect this Memorial Building on the site 
granted free by Congress. The Association has already received, by popular 
subscription, nearly a million dollars. Many thousands more have been pledged. 

It is intended to raise the ten million dollars required for this worthy purpose 
in a brief nation-wide campaign. Judging from the enthusiastic responses 
already received, there is nc doubt of the happy outcome of this campaign. 

What the Pantheon is to France, Westminster Abbey to Britain—such in 
some degree and manner the National Victory Memorial will be to America. 
Greatly conceived, nationally erected, dedicated to patriotism, it will stand 
through the generations as the national monument raised in the awful presence 
of the world’s greatest political convulsion to commemorate the victorious feats of 
American democracy inarms. Hallowed by the passage of time, stored with the 
pictures and sculptures that will record the achievements of the Republic and its 
conspicuous sons from age to age, it will become the Mecca of American patriot- 
ism and an inexhaustible source of stimulation to national duty and service. 
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A Spanish Primitive at the Ehrich Galleries. 


Courtesy the Ehrich Galleries 


“St. Bartholomew,”’ Spanish Primitive 
Painting dating about 1400. 


One of the most interesting recent acqui- 
sitions by an American museum is that of 
a large Spanish primitive representing 
St. Bartholomew, which the Institution 
at Worcester has just obtained from the 
Ehrich Galleries. Besides the beauty of 


the picture as a work of art, it especially 
attracts the student because of the story 
it tells concerning that period when the 
Renaissance was beginning to emerge from 
the old stylistic formule of the Byzantine 
and Gothic periods. This work, while 
strictly a primitive—the authorities say 
it was painted at Valencia in the year 
1400—not only shows the beginnings of 
Renaissance art, but the deep Teutonic 
stamp made on a part of Spain that was 
still debatable in blood as between Moor 
and Christian. 

St. Bartholomew is represented, almost 
life size, standing on the prostrate and 
struggling form of a demon, whose body 
is a greenish blue. The apostle is attired 
in a mantle of gold, under which shows a 
deep brown robe. In his right hand he 
holds a book, painted in brick red; in the 
other is a huge Syrian knife, which is the 
symbol of his martyrdom, for, according 
to tradition, he was flayed alive while 
carrying the word of the new church into 
Armenia. The background is of gold, in 
the primitive manner, and is finely wrought 
into a design of symmetrically arranged 
textiles. 

Now all of this is strictly in the primitive 
manner, but when we come to a considera- 
tion of the Saint himself we find that he is 
wholly Teutonic, without a shadow of the 
Byzantine influence in feature, form or 
attitude. The face is fat and blond, and 
the beard and hair are red. In this the 
work passes beyond the asceticism of 
Gothic art, and verges into the materialism 
of the Renaissance. 

From the strictly decorative point of 
view the picture also deserves much 
attention, all the more just now because 
of the growing interest in Spanish deco- 
ration in this country. The lines are 
fine and the masses perfectly balanced, but 
its greatest beauty is in the lively harmony 
of color, with its golds, browns, reds and 
blues, all of a quality which time has 
wonderfully preserved. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Martial, the Epigrammatist, and other essays, 
by Kirby Flower Smith, late Professor of Latin 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920. 


Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, friend and 
colleague, has collected in this attractive little 
volume a few of the less technical papers of 
the late Kirby Flower Smith, which the large 
circle of friends and pupils of the beloved and 
lamented teacher will read with delight. In 
addition to the essay on Martial, the Epigram- 
matist, mentioned in the title, it contains lec- 
tures on the Elegiac Poets, Ovid and Propertius, 
with a reference to the masterly edition of 
Tibullus (New York, American Book Company, 
1913) for his treatment of the third of the 
group. Other titles are Pupula Duplex (a dip 
into ancient folk-lore on which Professor Smith 
was an authority), the Future Treatment of 
the Humanities in Education, the Classics in 
our Vernacular, Some Boyhood Reminiscences 
of a Country Town, and Original Verses and 
Translations. 

As an old friend and pupil reads these pages, 
he recalls the broad humanism, genial humor 
and warm sympathies of Professor Smith, 
ever manifest in the class-room and in his 
daily walk and conversation, and realizes with 
keen regret that we shall not soon see his like 
again. 

The literary essays abound in wide scholar- 
ship and appreciative interpretation, and show 
that the Roman poets have still an important 
place in modern culture. The essays on the 
Classics and the Humanities are convincing 
arguments that the masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome are indispensable necessities in the 
equipment of every cultivated man and woman. 
And the original poems and verse translations 
indicate that the author was not only a master 
of rhythm and style, but also possessed the 
soul of a poet. The book will prove to be an 
inspiration to the lover of classical antiquity, 
and will cheer his heart as a demonstration of 
the abiding power of the classical spirit in 
our modern life. 

M. C. 


Chinese Painters. A Critical Study by Raphael 
Petrucci, translated by Frances Seaver, with a 
Biographical note by Laurence Binyon, of the 
British Museum, and with twenty-five illustra- 
tions in duotone. New York. Brentano's, 1920. 
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This book by Raphael Petrucci, author of 
La Philosophie dela Nature dans I’ Art d’ Extreme 
Orient, who died in 1917, is an endeavor to 
provide for the American reader and lover of 
art a moderately priced book on the subject 
of Chinese Painting. Mr. Binyon’s tribute 
to Petrucci as ‘‘one of the ablest and most 
devoted students and interpreters of the art 
of the Far East,’’ and to the present work as 
illustrating his gift for luminous condensation 
and the happy treatment of a large theme, is 
conclusive evidence of the authority of the vol- 
ume. The translation by Miss Seaver is 
adequate and satisfactory. Part One discusses 
the technique of Chinese painting, and the 
philosophic background and striking compari- 
sons and contrasts with European technique 
bring the reader into sympathetic appreciation 
of the Oriental mind. Part Two discusses the 
evolution of Chinese Painting, beginning with 
the Origins, showing the growth before the 
intervention of Buddhism, tracing in detail the 
influence of Buddhism, and then treating suc- 
cessively the T’ang, Sung, Yiian, Ming and 
Ching Periods, from the 7th to the 2oth cen- 
turies. The Bibliography and Index of Paint- 
ers and Periods complete the volume, and add 
to its value as a convenient handbook for the 
general student of art. The carefully selected 
illustrations in duotone furnish a typical ex- 
ample of each stage in the development of 
Chinese Painting. 


M. C. 


What Pictures to see in Europe. 
M. Bryant, with 138 illustrations. 
Cumpany, New York, 1920. 


This widely used little book has been brought 
up to date and enlarged for the convenience of 
tourists who will flock to Europe as soon as for- 
eign travel is permitted. A chapter on the art 
treasures of Spain takes the place of the chap- 
ters devoted to German pictures in former edi- 
tions. The introduction on the mistakes of 
sight-seers in Europe and how to avoid them 
is worth the whole cost of the volume. The 
chapters that follow treat the Vatican, Rome’s 
Churches and Palaces, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
Seville, Madrid, Toledo, Amsterdam, ‘The 
Hague and Antwerp, Paris and London. ‘The 
book is heartily recommended to tourists as a 
little volume, pocket size, that will be a very 
present help in time of trouble. 


By Lorinda 
John Lane 
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The Pronunciation of the Names of Italian 
Painters, by Ernest H. Wilkins. University of 
Chicago Press, $0.25 net. 1920. 


This useful little manual contains rules for 
the pronunciation cf the names of Italian paint- 
ers, and a list of the names of Italian painters 
which appear in the extensive index in“‘A SHORT 
HIsToRY OF ITALIAN PAINTINGS,” by Alice V.V. 
Brown and W. Rankin (New York: Dutton), 
in which the stress rests on any vowel other 
than the next-to-last, and those the pronun- 
ciation of which could, after the mastery of 
the rules, remain in doubt. For the spelling of 
the names the author has followed the usage 
of A. Venturi in his ‘“‘Srorta DELL’ ARTE 
ITALIANE.” 


The Child’s Own Art Book, by Helen Strong 
and Maurice de Cocq, New York. Brentano's. 


This publication ‘‘is intended for children 
from six years up’”’ and consists of a few pic- 
cures accompanied by curiously haphazard bits 
of text. It may be necessary to appeal to the 
child with stories, but surely it can never be 
necessary to feed any creature beyond infancy 


on pap. ‘The order cf arrangement in no way 
corresponds to the textual references back and 
forth; and the attribution to Titian of a pic- 
ture by Murillo is but the most glaring error 
in a futile undertaking. 


Dutch Landscape Etchers of the Seventeenth 
Century, by William Aspenwall Bradley. New 
Haven. Yale University Press, $1.50. 


This is the first adequate account in English 
of the development of an art in which the 
Dutch, despite the earlier work of Diirer and 
others in Germany, were real pioneers, and 
showed their skill as etchers to greatest advan- 
tage. Beginning with such “primitives” as 
Hercules Seghers and Esaias van der Velde, 
Mr. Bradley deals with all the more important 
men of the period with the exception of Rem- 
brandt, about whose work in this field so much 
has already been written. The book is richly 
illustrated with excellent reproductions of 
prints and drawings, for the most part from 
the collections of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. It will well repay careful reading on the 
part of all lovers of Dutch art. 
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otel Regis. 


Fifth Avenue and Kifty-fifth Street 
New York 


A far=-famed hotel on America’s great boulevard, where 
in an atmosphere of quiet distinction guests enjoy the 
complete comfort of perfect appointments and service. 


Charm of surroundings in the restaurant adds zest toa 


cuisine which has ever drawn many notable guests to 
the ST. REGIS. 


Close to the best shops and theatres, and four squares 
from Central Park. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


BroaD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
THE OLDEST ART SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 
Winter Term opens Monday, October 4th. Students may enroll at any time during the 


term. Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Illustration and Sculpture. Classes in Com- 
position, Anatomy, Perspective and French. French Traveling Scholarships Awarded. 


ELEANOR B. BARKER, Curator 


Summer School at Chester Springs 
CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


Open-air instruction in Drawing and Painting. High roll- 
ing land. Beautiful and Historic scenery. Tennis courts, 
etc. Board (including tuition) $12.50 per week and up- 
wards. Criticisms April 1st to October 1st. No student, 
without special permission will be accepted for less than 
two weeks. 


Send for circular. Reference required. 


Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER 
CHESTER SPRINGS BOX H CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
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| ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
| IN 1920 


Some Attractive Features of Future Numbers with Numerous Illustrations 


Midsummer Double Number 
THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


. Historica, Intropuction. By Mitchell Carroll 

. New Mexico anp Cotorano. By Edgar L. Hewett 

. Arizona. By Byron Cummings 

. Uran. By Levi Edgar Young 

. Historic ann Scentc Monuments. By Robert Sterling Yard 


NeW 


CHICAGO AS AN ART CENTER 
By George W. Eggers, and others 


ARTISTS—PAINTED BY THEMSELVES 
By Richardson Wright 


RAPHAEL’S WAY OF WORKING 
By Marrion Wilcox 


MARTYRED MONUMENTS OF FRANCE. II. ARRAS 
By Colonel Theodore Reinach 


AN EARLY ENGLISH TRAVELER IN GREECE 
By William Hyde Appleton 


LINCOLN AS A THEME FOR SCULPTURAL ART 
By Frank Owen Payne 


MEDUSA IN GREEK ART 
By Lillian M. Wilson 


THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF ROUMANIA 
By Charles Upson Clark and Others 


THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE JUGO-SLAV KINGDOM 
By H. Rushton Fairclough and Others 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE OCTAGON WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRESS OF GIBSON BROS. INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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